THE  QUALIFICATIONS OF A MINISTER

notably Mr Philip Snowden, occupied a high place in that class list
which civil servants draw up in assessing the competence of their
respective ministers.

There is, too, another difficulty for the inexperienced. Decisions are
taken on the basis of memoranda. The ability to seize the gist of a long
statement by a single reading is acquired only by experience. The un-
trained minister may be compelled to read and re-read before he feels
that he has mastered the problem that is put before him. Some ministers
never acquire the art of rapid digestion. Few acquire it without previous
experience. The parliamentary private secretary and the junior minister
acquire the practice without having the responsibility for decision.
Sir Robert Peel and Mr Gladstone were correct in their inference,
though their conclusion is not always practicable in our political system.

Nor is the progression of a minister from office to office always a
disadvantage. Rapid changes are deprecated because it takes some time
for a minister to grasp the implications of the questions submitted to
him: but there is little harm and some good in transfers at intervals.
The minister is not an expert, nor can he ever hope to compete with his
advisers on their own subjects. Sir Edward Carson put the matter
admirably when he was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty in 1916.
He explained to his senior officers that he was not appointed because he
was a lawyer of some eminence but because 'he knew nothing at all
about the job'. As he said, 'my only qualification for being put at the
head of the Navy is that I am very much at sea'.1 The minister's
task is to bring an independent mind to the questions put before him,
to be convinced by his experts that they are right, or to settle in the light
of common sense the disputes between the experts. The wider his
vision, the easier it becomes to grasp the implications. The dangerous
minister is he who fails to see consequences, not merely in relation to
his own department, but in relation to the process of government as
a whole, and especially in relation to its impact on the House of Com-
mons and upon public opinion. * The value of the political heads of
departments', said Sir William Harcourt, 'is to tell the permanent
officials what the public will not stand.'* It must, however, be confessed

1  Colvin, Life of Lord Carson, ill, p. 217.

2  Life of Sir William Harcourt, II, p. 587.
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